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they did not recognize the right of secession
and that they would not be dragged from the
Union (Congressional Globe, Appendix, 36
Cong., 2 Sess.). But Gov, Hicks and the peo-
ple of Maryland did recognize the right of South-
erners to secede and they seemed about to take
legislative action in that direction. Davis said
later that but for his activity Lincoln would
have been inaugurated in some Pennsylvania
village. He wrote a public letter to the New
York Tribune urging that the Federal forts in
Maryland be placed in the hands of Union men.
Then he simply announced himself as a candi-
date for a seat in the House of Representatives.
It was the isth of April. Four days later the
6th Massachusetts Regiment was attacked in
Baltimore. One of the most spectacular and bit-
ter of political contests ensued, with Davis every-
where the militant leader of the Unionists. On
June 13 his opponent, Henry May, a Southern
sympathizer, was elected by a vote of 8,335 to
6,287.

It was a decisive defeat, but Davis became
even better known to the country, traveled wide-
ly, and spoke often for the Union. However,
either his chagrin at the presence of Montgom-
ery Blair in Lincoln's cabinet or the President's
open violation of many of the sacred traditions
of the country led him into opposition. He could
hardly contain himself when he thought of the
procedure in the many courts martial of the
day, or of the thousands of men in prison
without proved offense. To him the habeas cor-
pus was sacred beyond a question. Before a very
hostile Brooklyn audience, early in November,
he bitterly arraigned the President and all about
him. There are few instances of a speaker's at-
taining such complete mastery over his audience
as Davis did on that occasion. Nor did he ever
cease to oppose most of the President's policies.
He was not arrested or imprisoned, however,
and in the hotly contested election of 1863 he was
returned to the House, where he was at once
made chairman of the Committee on Foreign
Relations. He then became and remained a
dose friend and ally of Thaddeus Stevens,
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means.
It was at the moment when Lincoln sent to Con-
gress his program of reconstruction, known as
the Louisiana Plan. Davis ranged himself at
once on the side of the opposition, attacking
upon every possible occasion the "usurpations"
of the President, and ridiculing unmercifully the
foreign policy of Seward, the management of the
navy by Gideon Welles, the conduct of Gen.
Fraiik P. Blair as aft army commander, and the
unrelenting campaign of Montgomery Blair
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against himself in Maryland, In a little while
the great majority of the House hung upon his
words and followed him implicitly. He was more
the master of that body than Thaddeus Stevens
himself.

The most important of Davis's campaigns in
the House of Representatives began early in
the session and culminated in a victory over the
President in spite of all that Seward, Welles,
and the Blairs could do. Instead of reporting a
reconstruction bill such as Lincoln suggested,
Davis wrote and substituted a measure of his
own* The President would leave the recon-
structed states to abolish slavery themselves;
Davis would compel immediate emancipation.
The President would allow ten per cent of the
voters to set up a new state government; Davis
would require a majority. The President would
proscribe only a few of the leading Confederates;
Davis would proscribe a vast number. The
President said nothing about repudiating South-
ern debts; Davis would compel repudiation of
all Southern war debts, state and Confederate.
His was a policy of "thorough," like that of the
Cromwellians in England. Davis's principal
speech in support of his drastic plan was made
on Mar. 22, 1864, when the supporters of the
President and the rising1 radical opposition were
engaged in the bitterest warfare. He denied the
right of the President to reconstruct a state and
considered the Emancipation Proclamation as
invalid until approved by Congress. He claimed
all power for Congress and wished so to recon-
struct the Southern states, when they were com-
pletely beaten and utterly helpless, that no court
could ever undo the work. The Davis bill
passed the House and the Senate by large ma-
jorities. When at last, after his renomination
and the adjournment of Congress, Lincoln pocket-
vetoed the measure, Davis was beside him-
self with rage. He took the extreme risk of a
violent attack upon the nominee of his party at
a moment when few thoughtful men had any
real hope of complete success in the war. In
July, conferences of leading Republicans were*
held in New York. Davis took part. In the
spirit of these troubled men, Davis wrote the
famous Wade-Davis manifesto which appeared
in the leading papers on Aug. 8, 1864. In this
document he reviewed the history of the con-
gressional plan of reconstruction and ridiculed
the President's plan in unmerciful language
(Speeches and Addresses of Henry Winter
Daw, pp. 415-426).

It is said that Davis never entered the White
House during Lincoln's incumbency and that
this manifesto brought the relations of the two
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